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Abstract 


Teachers have experienced an increase in stress and are at risk for burnout. The present research 
examined two conditions for improving a sense of social connection among teachers. It was 
hypothesized that the group art making condition would show significantly higher scores of 
social connection than the 1:1 art making format. Randomly divided participants (N=30) in 
individual (n = 15) and group art making conditions (n= 15) were given the Sense of Community 
Index 2 (SCI-2) as a pre-posttest measure to predict sense of community. All participants were 
asked to create an animal in clay and place it on a pre-made painted habitat. While the results did 
not support the hypothesis, an unexpected outcome was observed as all participants oriented very 
positively to the pre-made habitat environment, and the clay-work as a means of connection. 


Implications of the results and future research are examined. 
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Teachers, Clay-Work, and Social Connectedness 

As discussed by Jennings and Greenberg (2009), expectations for teachers have 
significantly evolved over the past few decades. These changes have resulted in increased rates 
of stress and burnout, often compromising a professional sense of effectiveness. These 
psychological impacts may influence the quality of how teachers plan and perform their jobs. A 
possible indicator of dissatisfaction among teachers is the experience of being socially isolated. 
This has escalated over the past 18 months due to the Covid-19 pandemic, as well. 

In 2003, many school districts began adopting a new initiative that encouraged the 
integration of teaching social-emotional learning skills (Adelman et al., 2003), and preventive 
interventions were introduced with the hope of reducing barriers to learning. Rivers et al. (2013) 
presented theoretical constructs to ground this to curricula. They suggested that teachers would 
educate their students on how to recognize, understand, and regulate their feelings and emotions, 
which had traditionally been the role of school psychologists, social workers, and school 
counselors. However, a greater emphasis is being placed on teachers creating a culture where 
awareness of emotional health is safe and acceptable. 

Research findings suggest that some teachers have welcomed these initiatives because of 
the overall effects they have on comprehensive learning (Lasky, 2005). She explains in a recent 
qualitative study, a sample of teachers said that they had an ethical, moral, and professional 
commitment to expand beyond the traditional forms of teaching and to work toward integrating 
the learning of social, emotional competencies. Consequently, it seems plausible that the social 
and emotional needs of the teachers should also be considered. 

Teacher burnout is frequently identified as a precursor to educators leaving the 


profession. Bermejo-Toro et al. (2016) define professional burnout as “a psychological response 
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to continuous exposure to emotional and interpersonal occupational stressors that will result in 
burnout over an extended amount of time” (p. 483). Burnout can be recognized by evidence of 
emotional exhaustion, depersonalization, and a reduced sense of personal accomplishment 
(Boles, 2000). Additionally, emotional exhaustion and depersonalization have been linked to 
burnout as described by Maslach et al. (1996), citing feelings of weariness when emotional 
support is not provided. Further, Maslach & Leiter (2016) express that a lack of support and a 
sense of community often results in burnout but emphasize that burnout is more than emotional 
exhaustion. Components of burnout may result in depression, anxiety, a negative impact on 
physical health, increased turnover, absenteeism, organizational commitment, engagement, and 
motivation. As noted in the research on burnout, an increased sense of social isolation may be 
one of the early manifestations of burnout. Thus, addressing the emotional support needs of 
teachers is critical because it might impact their capacity to serve their students and mitigate 
burnout. 

One symptom pointing towards burnout is being socially isolated, Maslach & Leiter 
(2016). Dussault et al. (1999) conducted a study that investigated the relationship between 
professional isolation of teachers and their occupational stress. A random sample of 1,110 
teachers in Quebec were administered the French-Canadian versions of the UCLA Loneliness 
Scale (ESUL) to measure professional isolation and the Teacher Stress Inventory. The ESUL 
consists of 20 statements, scored on a 4-point scale ranging from (1) Never to (4) Often, for the 
extent to which each statement is an accurate description of themselves at work. The statement 
"At work" was placed at the top of the first item to assure that the teachers were in the 
appropriate mindset. The Teacher Stress Inventory responses were scored on a five-point Likert- 


type ordinal scale ranging from 0) No stress, 1) Mild stress, 2) Moderate stress, 3) Much stress, 
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to 4) Extreme stress. Data analysis supported the idea that professional isolation is positively 
related to each dimension of the Teacher Stress Inventory. Greater feelings of professional 
isolation were found to be linked with a higher level of self-reported stress (r = .25; p = .0001), 
which accounted for 6% in the variance of stress score (6 = .30; p = .0001). The mean scores of 
the data showed that for this sample of teachers, the mean loneliness rating was 39.4 (SD=9.2) 
and the mean Teachers' Isolation, Occupational Stress Score was 38.4 (SD=10.9). These scores 
suggest that the participating teachers experienced moderate occupational stress correlating with 
professional isolation in their workplace. As hypothesized, a positive and significant correlation 
between isolation and occupational stress was concluded. 

Identifying the many levels of social isolation among teachers is complex. The degree to 
which teachers feel they can genuinely express themselves with their peers is a contributing 
factor to feeling connected rather than isolated (Patrick et al., 1993). They further suggested that 
a sincere relationship can only develop when people feel comfortable enough to take risks and be 
their whole honest selves. More recently, Aspenlin (2021) explored this concept by stating that 
teaching means bonding. He explained that teaching is not possible without a bond between 
teachers and their students. Similarly, teachers may seek to bond with each other to bolster their 
professional support network. Just as teachers are involved in continuous and inevitable 
experiences with their students which affect their professional well-being, connecting with their 
colleagues may also impact their mental health. 

A study to evaluate social connectedness utilized the Amplification of Positivity (AMP), 
a treatment designed to enhance positive thinking, emotions, and behaviors through positive 
activity interventions, during 10-sessions of positive activity intervention protocols. Taylor et al. 


(2020) recruited a sample of adults seeking treatment for anxiety and depression. Participants 
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engaged in positive psychology by performing acts of kindness and amplifying positive events to 


promote positive thoughts, behaviors, and emotions. After the intervention, the participants 
displayed a significant improvement in social connectedness from pre-to post-treatment. Results 
of this waitlist-controlled randomized clinical trial revealed that AMP significantly increased 
positive emotions and decreased symptoms of anxiety and depression. This suggests that 
attitudes of positivity may improve a sense of social connectedness. 

Sharing is generally considered a part of social connection. Conversely, withholding 
one’s thoughts and ideas may also impact one’s sense of social connection. Patrick et al. (2019) 
examined how self-silencing impacted student-teacher relationships. Data was collected using 
the Silencing Self Scale and the Inventory of Parent and Peer Attachment. They also use the 
Self-Regulation Questionnaire Academic, and the Sense of School Membership Scale. The 
researchers found that students’ and teachers’ specific communication needs were different, yet 
both populations had needs for communication with others. While results focused on the students 
who tended to avoid self-expression, these findings may also apply to teachers who desire more 
opportunities to communicate their interests, needs, and opinions. 

Social support can be experienced within group contact or via dyads of 1:1 interaction. 
Cobb (1976) defines workplace social support as the physical, emotional, informative, and 
instrumental assistance that individuals perceive from their environments and it is fostered by 
interpersonal relationships within a group. Further, Mérida-Lépez et al. (2020) conducted a study 
to test factors in the relationship between workplace social support and intentions to quit. A 
group of teachers were selected to examine how social support correlated with connection from 
colleagues and administration. The findings showed that teachers with the lowest levels of work 


engagement reported low support from colleagues or supervisors. 
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Addressing concerns of social isolation within mental health commonly utilizes both 
individual and group therapy formats. Both platforms have been researched, with different 
components highlighted in impact and efficacy. Additionally, communication dynamics differ 
between individual therapy dyads and group therapy formats. Nainis (2005) further supports the 
individual therapy setting as an opportunity for participants to cope with emotional conflicts. 
They would also experience individualized growth and increase self-awareness in a way that 
allows the person to express one's emotions and have the space to gain individualized 
understanding. Although much research has been done towards identifying the benefits of 
individual therapy compared to group therapy, further research is needed to compare different 
modalities and their efficacy. 

Smith et al. (1999) explained group attachment as an internal representation of groups 
based on early family or cultural experiences. In addition, group therapy has been examined as 
an environment meant to enhance interpersonal communication. Finally, through empirical 
research, Mikulincer and Shaver (2007) noted that group therapy might facilitate change not 
accessible in the dyadic setting. They concluded that attachments to therapeutic groups have the 
potential to improve self-esteem and positively impact one's perceptions of others. 

Yalom (2005) supports the idea that there are equal benefits for participants who partake 
in group and individual therapy. While engaging in group therapy, individuals can gain 
awareness, growth, and healing for themselves and bear witness to the processes of the 
surrounding group members. This experience allows individuals to witness hope and reduces the 
isolation that people often feel. Yalom also explains the natural need, as humans, to feel accepted 
and to belong. The group setting allows for disclosure and building profound meaningful 


experiences and relationships. 
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According to McRoberts et al. (1998), comparing these two modalities remains 
problematic, incomplete, or controversial. To help find supporting conclusions for either side, a 
meta-analytical study was conducted where 23 outcome studies were referenced to compare the 
effectiveness of the individual and group therapy formats used within the same study. Data was 
collected from primary research articles that utilized both modalities in the same study in search 
of deficiencies. The articles were selected specifically to meet specific criteria. First, the 
inclusion of group interactions had to involve counseling guidance, or training groups who had 
three members or more. The groups had to meet regularly with a purpose and an identified 
therapist; a clinical problem had to be noted that can be treated by mental health professionals. In 
addition, the study had to include experimental or quasi experimental level matching or random 
assignments to groups. As such, the conclusion of many reports has determined that a difference 
in outcome between the group and individual therapeutic setting has not been established. For 
instance, Burlingame et al (2003) also gathered data from published studies conducted in a 20- 
year span. They focused on the differential effectiveness of group psychotherapy in a meta- 
analysis of 111 experimental and quasi-experimental studies. Effective size was measured by 
active versus waitlist, active versus alternative treatment, and pre to post treatment progress. It 
was concluded that improvement was correlated to group composition, setting, and diagnosis and 
that the clients in homogeneous groups were able to outperform participants in mixed symptoms 
groups, outpatients improved more than inpatients, and groups guided by a behavioral orientation 
showed greater progress than the more diverse groups. 

Within groups, conflicts may arise and contribute to poor levels of social connectedness. 
To evaluate the possibility of utilizing expressive therapy for conflict management in educators 


who specialized in creative disciplines, Baynova et al. (2020) created a research design that 
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combined participation in amateur performance festivals with role-playing games based on an 


expressive therapy approach. For one year, the researchers collected data about conflict 
situations between staff members. In the second year of the study, the researchers focused on 
providing applicable practical techniques that could be used to navigate the conflicts. The 
Thomas Kilmann Conflict Mode Instrument was utilized to measure relationships within groups. 
In addition, the Interpersonal Conflict Test analyzed the degree of respondent awareness of 
psychological means of their problem. The Spielberg Khanim technique was utilized to measure 
anxiety and characterization of personality. The researchers, based on the research results, 
concluded that there was a synergy between interpersonal and intrapersonal conflict. This 
suggests that artistic forms of expression can provide individual growth and self-awareness and 
provide an experience that results in conflict resolution within a group setting. However, group 
dynamics can still meet individual needs. 

Experiences of social connection can occur both verbally and non-verbally. While role- 
playing may be incorporated in art therapy work, more traditional uses of art-making materials 
are the central focus of research studies on art therapy and teachers. Art therapy is an alternative 
form of therapy that encourages communicating via visual imagery. The American Art Therapy 
Association (2013) currently define art therapy as “an integrative mental health and human 
services profession that enriches the lives of individuals, families, and communities through 
active art-making, create process, applied psychological theory, and human experience within a 
psychotherapeutic relationship” The resulting artwork allows for exploring their feelings, 
reconciling emotional conflicts, fostering self-awareness, and managing behavior and addictions. 
Art therapy can also help develop social skills, improve reality orientation, reduce anxiety, and 


increase self-esteem. 
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In addition, art therapy may help clients achieve goals related to their overall well-being, 


socially and cognitively and aid in the process of concluding diagnosis. It also contributes 
towards conducting research related to psychotherapy. Various research studies have explored 
the use of art therapy with populations of teachers. For example, in a study conducted by 
Narcisco (2019), 30 middle school teachers were assigned randomly to one of two. They were 
administered groups and given the Psychological Stress Measure Revised (PSM- 9) as part of a 
pre-post control group design that measures possible changes in stress levels. One group 
participated in an art-making activity, while the other participated in a non-artistic task. Results 
showed that the art-making intervention group experienced a more significant decrease in stress 
scores than the control group. This suggests that artmaking may be a more effective intervention 
for individuals experiencing different types of stress than a non-artistic task. 

In an earlier study, Salzano et al. (2013) used quantitative measures to determine reducers 
of burnout for hospice caregivers through collaborative art making tasks. In a rep/post design, 20 
caregivers did not make art, followed by an experimental art-making condition one month later. 
The staff's monthly department meetings were utilized as the non-art making condition, where 
group interactions were considered standard. The art making groups worked together to create a 
team quilt. Significantly larger pretest to posttest decreases in the Maslach Burnout Inventory 
General Survey (MBI-GS) total scores, MBI-GS Exhaustion subscale score, and MBI-GS 
Cynicism subscale score in comparison to the control group were noted. In addition, a 
statistically significant pretest to post-test increase in Work Colleagues Supports score on the 
Support Appraisal for Work Stressors (SAWS) Inventory was also found. 

Art therapists must also pay attention to the artistic mediums brought into the therapeutic 


relationship. Different materials have been found to have varied qualities that foster different 
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levels of emotional expression. For instance, Sholt et al. (2006) mention that the tactile 
components of clay can be described as an intense and powerful form of communication that can 
be an entryway to the unconscious and be used as a non-verbal narrative. The touch and 
movement involved in creating with clay allows for the potential to link one's thought process to 
memories and feelings. 

There are significant health concerns that may stem from the high demands and stress 
that caregivers experience which are like the stress that teachers experience. Chapman (2016) 
conducted a study that focused on determining if clay-work would reduce stress for professional 
caregivers (N = 29) after a single session of an art therapy directive. The Psychological Stress 
Measure 9 (PSM-9) was used to measure stress by comparing clay-work that included 
collaboration. It was hypothesized that clay-work would reduce stress in both individual and 
group conditions and that the collaborative clay-work would produce the highest reduction 
of stress. Despite no significant difference between group and individual clay-work stress levels, 
results showed a significant reduction of stress after using clay for both collaborative and 
individual clay-work conditions. 

Further, Wong and Au (2019) examined the tactile experiences of clay work. They 
hypothesized that clay-work could enhance psychological well-being and that the tactile 
experience would be impacted by the body heat generated by direct contact between hands and 
clay. Using clay, Chinese adults created sculptures in 30-minute sessions. Some participants 
wore gloves, while others did not. The Positive and Negative Affect Schedules (PANAS) were 
administered immediately after and one week after the experiment. Results indicated that the 
mood of the participants without gloves significantly increased, whereas those with gloves 


showed no improvement, confirming the hypothesis. 
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Additionally, Rogers (2012), measured stress using a modified version of the 
Psychological Stress Measure 9 (PSM-9) with educators as participants (N=31) to investigate if 
clay-work would reduce their stress levels. The measure was provided before and after 
participation in either a clay-work or a control condition. Results showed a statistically 
significant decrease in stress levels for the clay-work condition but not in the control condition. 
The findings of this study help support the idea that clay-work is an art medium that can be used 
to help reduce stress in educators. 

In summary, the research has shown that addressing teachers’ emotional needs is 
important (Leiter & Maslach, 2016). One approach could be by improving a sense of social 
connectedness (Mérida-Lépez et al., 2020). The purpose of this study was to compare the use of 
group art therapy vs. individual 1:1 art therapy, using clay-work (Rogers, 2012), to improve 
teachers’ sense of social connection. 

It was hypothesized that educator participants in group clay art making conditions would 
experience a greater positive change in a sense of community than participants in the individual 
clay art making condition. 

Method 
Participants 

There were thirty (V=30; ages ranged from 23-63; M=42.3, SD=11.7) professional 

teacher participants. There were 12 males and 18 females. The participants were 77% Caucasian, 


3 % Black, and 17% Hispanic and 3% Self Described. 


Instruments 


Sense of Community Index 2 (SCI-2) 
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As explained by Chavis, Lee, and Acosta (2008), the Sense of Community Index 2 (SCI- 


2) is a strong predictor of behaviors regarding the measurement of sense of community in social 
sciences. There is a total of 25 questions in the instrument. It consists of a preliminary 
questioning geared towards gaining information on their perspective of sense of community 
along with a six-point Likert-type response scale. According to the instrument developers, a 
validity question is presented first to support and strengthen the concluding results. Chavis, Lee 
and Acosta (2008) further explain that previous research for the SCI-2 measure scored 
moderately strong in reliability scores. Therefore, the instrument had a coefficient alpha of 0.94. 
In addition, scores range from 0.79 to 0.86 in each of the four subscales within the instrument. 

Based on McMillian and Chavis (1986) definition of Social Connectedness, most of the 
questionnaire focuses on membership, influence, integration, fulfillment of needs, and shared 
emotional connection. These specific questions require a more specific answer based on a four- 
point Likert-type scale. Their responses can range from not, somewhat, mostly, or entirely. 
Materials 

Each participant was given one pound of AMACO Low Fire Moist White Stoneware, a 
small set of three sculpting tools, a container of slip, a mat to work on, and a small rolling pin. 
Additionally, the researcher created a pre-made (Appendix G) 2-dimensional painting of an 
imaginary habitat that includes natural land and water environments and has suitable areas for all 
kinds of animals. All clay pieces were fired in the kiln before the participants were invited to 
pick up their pieces from a designated area with the school. 
Procedure 

Permission to recruit participants at the local school was obtained via the principal before 


submitting the IRB for approval. Participants were recruited from a local school in southern 
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Connecticut through an email flyer (Appendix A) and a verbal announcement during staff 
meetings. Once participants volunteered for this study, they were randomly placed in one of two 
conditions for a close to even distribution: group art-making clay format (n = 15), or individual 
artmaking with clay (n = 15). All sessions were conducted in a classroom setting within the 
selected school. In the group sessions, 4-8 participants sat near their colleagues in an open circle. 
Individual meetings (1:1) occurred in the same location and classroom. 

Upon arrival, participants were given a consent form (Appendix B), an image release 
form (Appendix C), and a demographic questionnaire (Appendix D) that they read, signed, and 
returned to the researcher. Participants were given a copy of their consent forms for their records. 
Before the artmaking, all participants completed the Sense of Community Index 2 (SCI-2). As 
requested by the questionnaire, the community that the questionnaire is referring to (public 
school community) was specified before they were asked to administer. 

Once all forms were collected, the researcher showed a video that she created that 
demonstrated and explained basic clay-making techniques (Appendix G). Clarifying questions 
were answered and the directive was given. The researcher said, “Please create any animal, real 
or imaginary, with the materials provided. You will be given 30 minutes to create your clay 
animal." 

After the 30 minutes elapsed, participants in the group condition were directed to place 
their animals in the pre-made habitat (Appendix F), which had been visible during the artmaking. 
They were then invited to place their animals in the habitat together. Participants in the 1:1 
condition were also asked to place their animal in the habitat, but without any other clay animals 
present. The participants in both conditions had five minutes to discuss the question asked by the 


investigator “Describe your animal’s strengths and how they might impact the habitat.” For 
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group participants, the researcher added: “Notice what animals are near and how they might 


impact your animal’s experience”. Participants in the group condition discussed the questions 
among themselves and the 1:1 condition discussed the question with the investigator. After 5 
minutes concluded, the participants were then asked to write their responses to the discussion on 
a pre-coded index card. After this, they completed the Sense of Community Index 2 as a post-test 
measure. 

A debriefing form (Appendix E) was distributed to conclude the study. All artworks were 
photographed, but only the artwork from participants who had signed the image release form 
could be used in written documents or presentations. The researcher used a dedicated research 
camera to photograph the clay works, both by themselves and within the habitat, within groups, 
and alone. The artwork was then transported in a cart to the kiln room to be fired. Once fired, 
clay-works were returned to participants. 

Results 

Two paired t-tests for correlated groups were performed to determine if significant 
change occurred for each condition of clay-work among participants in a group of art-making 
settings and within an individual art-making session, on the Sense of Community Index- 2. An 
independent t-test was conducted on changes in the SCI-2 scores to determine if there is a 
significant difference between conditions. All tests used a significance level of .05. There was 
not a significant difference in the group art making condition from pretest (M=67.07, SD=11.08) 
to posttest (67.13, SD=12.40); t(14)= -.05, p=.96. There also was not a significant difference in 
the individual art making condition from pretest (M=70.33, SD=9.77) to posttest (71.47, 


SD=11.78); t(14)= -.92, p=.37. Finally, There was not a significant difference in the scores for 
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the individual art making condition (M=71.47, SD=11.78) and group (M=67.13, SD=12.40) 


conditions; t(28)=.98, p=.34. 

In Table 1], the pre and post means and standard deviations of the four subscales of the 
Sense of Community Index-2 is displayed for the individual and group conditions of this study. 
The SCI-2 measures the components of social connectedness that involve reinforcement of 
needs, membership, influence, and shared emotional connection. A reliability analysis was 
conducted for this sample with the overall score of the Sense of Community Index- 2. Within 
this sample, there was excellent reliability at pretest (Cronbach's alpha = .92) and posttest 
(Chronbach's alpha = .95). These findings did not significantly support the hypothesis; that 
educator participants in group clay art making conditions would experience a greater positive 
change in a sense of community than participants in the individual clay art making condition. 

Discussion 

The purpose of the present study was to compare the use of group art therapy vs. 
individual 1:1 art therapy, using clay-work to improve teachers’ sense of social connection. The 
results did not support this hypothesis, as neither group showed a significant increase in social 
connectedness after the art making. However, all participants engaged consistently with the clay- 
work, and the art making experience appeared to reveal an interesting theme among the 
participants: they used the time to vent and discuss aspects of their work that they did not like. 
Rather than focusing on feeling connected with each other, it seemed as though the time was 
used to release pent up frustrations and tensions with their work. This points to the use of art 
making to address symptoms of burn-out, as cited by Patrick et al. (1993), rather than social 


connection, specifically. 
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As noted, there was an abundance of negative talk about the profession and school 
community in both conditions. In the individual art making session, there was similar talk, but 
the conversation was significantly less negative and involved less influence, and more sharing 
about personal lives. In a therapeutic setting, the therapist would have the opportunity to 
enhance a sense of community and intervene in the conversation to guide the participants 
towards a particular goal. However, because this was research geared towards determining if art 
making in a group could facilitate social connectedness, the participants themselves guided the 
conversation. This seemed to generate more negative talk, which potentially shifted feelings 
away from social connection. What this seems to suggest is that had an art therapist been present, 
the therapist could have guided conversation towards the intention of the art directive and more 
skillfully cultivate social connectedness. A potential conclusion might be that while art making 
techniques are useful, the skills of a trained art therapist are needed to maximize their benefits. 

An informal qualitative examination of the clay works and art making experiences was 
conducted. It was observed that most of the participants created land animals that live in the 
forest green habit or animals that reside in bodies of water. This might suggest that participants 
leaned towards feelings of security (ground) or emotions (water environment). As seen in 
Figure 1, created during a group condition composed of five teachers. The animals created were 
a bear, a dinosaur, a fish, an owl, a bird, and a dog. Their placements were close in proximity to 
one another, suggesting feelings of connectedness. However, the habitats chosen did vary, which 
might indicate that a certain degree of separation was also needed. 

As seen in Figure 2, all of the participants created water animals. During their art making 
process, the participants in this group were very focused on the task and had minimal 


conversation. When they were asked to place their animals on the habitat together, they shared 
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moments of laughter and shared how they were proud of their animals even though they were 


likely not to earn a good grade on them. This process shows a cohesiveness in the art making but 
that did not come across in the measures. Having all of the participants in this group make water 
animals implies that there was group connection occurring without discussion nor prompting. 

Further, during the individual art making sessions, it seems that most participants placed 
their clay animals in the green earth section of the habitat whereas in the group setting they were 
more evenly distributed. Again, this may suggest a desire for grounding and stability. 
Interestingly, similar choices in animals were seen between conditions. This is observed in 
Figure 3, where two photos provide a comparison of the artwork from two participants in the 
individual condition who both created elephants. Similarly, both participants stated that their 
animal’s strengths were physical strength and patience, and that the elephants are protective and 
concerned with the well-being of their herds. These responses did suggest an awareness of a 
group connection accessed even in the individual condition. It is possible that if they were in a 
group together, they may have noted the similarities between their responses and animals and felt 
more connected. 

All participants seemed to feel a sense of connection to something, though not necessarily 
each other. It appeared that everyone connected strongly to the habitat environment that was on 
display and had been painted by the researcher for this study. Teachers, like most people in the 
helping professions may have responded to the idea that something had already prepared for 
them. In such professions where there is constant expenditure of energy, it is rare that someone 
would create a moment where they could simply receive and enjoy the habitat’s beauty. All the 
participants noticed and commented on the habitat. It was an unintended focal point. This 


suggests that the habitat may have provided a ready-made sense of feeling connected and 
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enhanced a sense of community. It is possible that by having visual access to the habitat mural 


itself and being in its presence of a global visual, the mural was the actual unifier rather than the 
group or individual art making condition. All the participants across conditions outwardly 
responded to the mural. They enjoyed putting their animals on it. For future research, it would be 
interesting to wait to provide access to the mural until it was time to place the animals on it. 

Regarding applications for practice, making clay animals was done readily and appeared 
enjoyable. Many teachers expressed their positive feelings towards being able to use clay. They 
were all open to using this material and often stated that they would like to come back and make 
more clay-work. This suggests that using clay with adults can provide some therapeutic benefit. 
Clinically, this directive could be adapted by the addition of connecting the narrative back to the 
person. This would potentially facilitate disclosures of both emotional needs and wants, which 
are both useful in clinical work. Further, the concept of projecting strengths and personalities 
onto animal figures seemed to be enhanced because of the three-dimensionality of the clay work. 
Perceptions of self via the clay animals can provide an opportunity for meaning making and 
reflection. 

One limitation of the study is the small sample size. Having a larger sample size would 
perhaps support generalizable results, as would having a more diverse participant population. 
Further, the lack of guided focus of discussion appeared to be another limitation of the design. 
While the art making was experienced overall as positive, the crosstalk was generally 
complaining and negative. Additionally, the short amount of time that participants were together 
in a group did not appear to be sufficient for bonding or group cohesion. A future research design 
might include a longer-term meeting design, such as 4-6 weekly meetings to make art. Future 


research could continue to investigate social connectedness among teachers in multiple school 
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districts. Considering environments such as rural or urban schools would produce relative data. 


Due to the lack of diversity of this study, conducting similar research with primarily Black and 
or Hispanic teachers would also provide comparative data for future studies. 

In conclusion, although the hypothesis of this research was not supported, there was a 
sense of cohesiveness expressed both verbally and through connection to the mural, rather than 
to each other. Recognizing the importance of a nurturing environment was an unexpected 


outcome of this research. 
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Table 1 
Paired Sample T-Test - Subscales 


Reinforcement 
of Needs 


M SD 


Individual Pre- 17.13 2.23 
post- 1740 2.30 

Group Pre 16.40 3.07 
Post 1660 3.14 


Membership 
M SD 
18.13 2:03 
18.47 3.14 
16.47 3.20 
16.53 3.28 


Influence 
M SD 
17.20 3.26 
17.60 3.27 
16.47 3.23 
16.60 3.44 


Shared 
Emotional 
Connection 

M SD 
17.87 3.76 
18.00 4.24 
17.73 3.56 
17.40 3.69 
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Note. This table includes the pre and posttest means and standard deviations of the four subscales 


of the Sense of Community Index-2 for the individual and group conditions of this study. 
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Figures 


Figure 1 


Group Condition I 


Note. Group art making condition composed of five teachers ranging in ages 24-61. They created 
a bear, a dinosaur, a fish, an owl, a bird, and a dog. Their placement was close in proximity, but 


varied in habit 
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Figure 2 


Group Condition 2 


O 
Note. Group art making condition composed of five teachers ranging in ages 23-57. They created 


two fish, a whale, a turtle, and a snail. Their placement was close in proximity, and are all 


considered animals that like in bodies of water. 
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Figure 3 


Individual Condition Samples of Elephants 


Note: Comparison of two teachers that created elephants in an individual art making condition. 
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Appendix A 
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Appendix B 


Informed Consent 


This study is being conducted as part of the requirements for the completion of the Master of Arts 
in Art Therapy and Counseling degree at Albertus Magnus College. The purpose of this study is to 
investigate the effects of art making in social interactions. 

During this study you will be asked to complete a demographic form and questionnaires 
involving social interactions and take part in an art making activity. Following the art making, there will 
be a brief discussion about the process. Participation in this study is confidential and is expected to take 
approximately 60 minutes. Any discussion and artwork will remain private and confidential without the 
use of your name. The design of the study requires that the researcher keep the artwork. Please note that 
art ability is not a factor and will not be considered. 

This is a completely voluntary study, and you are welcome to withdraw at any time if you no 
longer want to participate for any reason. On occasion, some participants may feel a little discomfort in 
participating in a research study and may find comforting activities to be helpful. Benefits of this study 
may include enjoying art making, learning a new creative skill, and opportunity for self-expression, as 
well as contributing to the field of art therapy. The Institutional Review Board (IRB) at Albertus Magnus 


College has approved this study. 


Please inform the researcher if you have any allergies to art materials. If you have any questions or concerns about this study you 


may contact the following individuals: 


The Investigator: Art Therapy Advisor: Psychology Advisor: Chair of IRB 
Jeannette Alicea Abbe Miller, PhD, ATR-BC, LPC Siobhan Evarts, Ph.D Joshua Abreu, PhD. 
jalicea @albertus.edu amiller@albertus.edu soevarts @albertus.edu jabreul @albertus.edu 


Your signature below indicates that you are between 22 and 80 years of age, have read and understand the description of the 


study, have had all your questions addressed, and are willing to participate. 


Name (print): 


Signature: Date: _ 


____ I received a copy of this form for my record 
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Appendix C 
Image Release Form 
Image Release form: 

You are being asked to allow the investigator to photograph your artwork to be used for 
educational purposes. Please note that the artwork that you create during this study will remain 
confidential. Photographs of the artwork will only be taken with your consent and will not 
contain any identifying information. 

Please check off your preference below in regard to your artwork: 

O Il agree that photographed images of my artwork can be used for educational purposes 
including publications, presentations at professional conferences, or for training purposes. 
O Il agree that photographed images of my artwork can be used for educational purposes 
including presentations at professional conferences or for training purposes, but not for 
publications. 
O I agree that photographed images of my artwork can be used for educational and training 
purposes. 
O I do not give permission for my artwork to be photographed for any of the above purposes. 
I hereby give consent as noted above for the use of my artwork. 
Name (print): 
Signature: Date: 
____ I received a copy of this form for my record 

Please note that once images have been disseminated publicly they may be difficult or 


impossible to obtain should you change your mind 
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Appendix D 


Demographic Form 
Please indicate your age 


How do you currently identify your 


Benue Do you create any form of art? 
e Man 
e Woman __ Yes 
e Non-Binary 
e Genderqueer __No 
e Transgender 
e Self-Describe __ If yes, How often do you create art? 
e Prefer not to indicate 


How do you currently identify your 
Have you ever worked with clay before? 


race/ethnicity? 
e African American/ Black __ Frequently 
e Asian/ Pacific Islander 
e Hispanic/ Latinx __ Occasionally 
e White/ Caucasian 
e Native American/ Indigenous __ Rarely 
e Self-Describe 
e Prefer not to indicate __ Never 
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Appendix E 
Debriefing Form 
Debriefing Form: Clay-work with teachers 

The purpose of this study was to measure and compare social connectedness levels 
among teachers who experience group art making and individuals who participate in individual 
art making sessions. The questionnaire you were given measures a sense of community within 
the workplace. Participants were randomly divided into two groups. 

The hypothesis of this study was that the participants in the group art making sessions 
will experience a greater change in sense of community than the participants who experience 
individual art making sessions. 

If you would like to know the results of this study, please provide your email address to 


the researcher. Please note that results can only be provided in aggregates. 


Please feel free to contact me with any questions at jalicea@albertus.edu 
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Animal Habitat 


Note: Animal habitat painted for this study by the researcher (60 in. diameter) 
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Clay-Work Basics Video 
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